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able self-confidence, and is prepared to be thought *sumwhat
saucye' for his hitting out freely. 'Thus hath God by Esaye in
his tyme, and by me at this tyme, described Rulers Faultes, with
a way how to amend them/ Parsons who do not reside on their
cures, covetous landlords who let their labourers* cottages go into
decay and 'turn all to pasture/ 'covitous carles' who 'forstall the
markettes and bye corn at all tymes, to begynne and encrease a
dearth/ judges who take bribes and give wrong judgments, all
come under Lever's lash, especially when he is preaching before
the king. It is particularly to his credit that he does not blink Ms
eyes to the evils which have grown up out of the reformation. If
the abolition of abbeys, chantries and guilds has only enriched
covetous men, and actually set back the condition of schools and
universities, then it is time to look to these Judases which have
the bag. Lever does not resemble Latimer only in his fiery de-
nunciation of social wrongs, but has also something of his rough
humour and racy vernacular. In such a passage as the following,
where he attacks those lay-rectors who put in an incompetent and
underpaid curate to serve the parish, we might believe ourselves
to be reading Latimer himself.
Yes, forsoth, he ministreth Gods sacramentes, he sayeth Ms service, and
he readeth the homilies, as you fyne flatring courtiers, which speake by
imagination, teanne it: But the rude lobbes of the countrey, whiche be to
symple to paynte a lye, speake foule and truly as they fynde it, and saye: He
ministreth Gods sacraments, he slubbers up his service, and he cannot reade
the humbles.
But Lever does not maintain our interest like his predecessor, and
he has some irritating affectations. Few writers before or since
can have abused more completely the habit of grouping words
in triplets. He will pursue this same trick through clause after
clause:
From whence shal we that be governors, kepers, and feders, bye and provide
with our own eostes, labor and diligence, bread, foode, and necessaryes, etc.?
John Bradford's preaching is represented by two sermons,
which afford an interesting contrast to one another. The first,
on repentance, unlike most of the other extant sermons of that
period, was not a London sermon, but was delivered *as I was
abroad preaching in the country/ He was with much difficulty
persuaded to print it Once before, when he had been diffident
about his preaching, Bucer had counselled hita, * If thou have not
fine raanshet bread, give tke pore people barley bread.' He had
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